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Into new territory. He maintained this position
through 1861, when it was made an accusation
against him by the Abolitionists and contributed
to the ebb of his popularity. It also played a
great part in the episode of Fremont. At a crucial
moment in Fremont's career, when his hold upon
popularity seemed precarious, he set at naught
the policy of the President and issued an order
(August 30, 1861), which confiscated all property
and slaves of those who were in arms against the
United States or actively aiding the enemy, and
which created a "bureau of abolition." Whether
Fremont was acting from conviction or "playing
politics" may be left to his biographers. In a
most tactful letter Lincoln asked him to modify
the order so as to conform to the Confiscation Act
of Congress; and when Fremont proved obdurate,
Lincoln ordered him to do so. In the outcry
against Lincoln when Fremont was at last removed,
the Abolitionists rang the changes on this reversal
of his policy of military abolition.
Another Federal Genera], Benjamin F. Butler,
in the course of 1861, also raised the issue, though
not in the bold fashion of Fremont. Runaway
slaves came to his camp on the Virginia coast, and
he refused to surrender them to the owners. He